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novel" expedient in 1215; to an apparent confusion of jus and lex 
(terms clearly distinguished by twelfth and thirteenth century English 
jurists) on page 92; to the assertion of an entire absence of instructions 
to representatives in the middle ages on page 152; to the statements of 
papal supremacy on page 221, which seem a little higher than those of 
the medieval popes themselves though not higher than some claims of 
their adherents; to the author's interpretation on page 241 of the Statute 
of York of 1322, which to the writer seems to be much weakened if 
not disproved in Mr. Davies' recent Baronial Opposition; and to the 
statement, on page 292, that the Order of the Coif was "abolished," 
when it was merely allowed to die a natural death. 

There are a few more statements of detail to which some medieval 
historians may possibly object as over strong or insufficiently guarded, 
and the peerage lawyers will not like the volume at all. But no his- 
torian could possibly write or approve of any account of Parliament 
with which the latter would agree; and this should not and will not 
prevent a hearty and general welcome of this book as. a thoroughly 
solid and exceptionally brilliant contribution to English constitutional 
history. 

C. H. McIlwain. 

Harvard University. 

English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
1702-1710. By William Thomas Morgan. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 427.) 

This essay was accepted by Yale University as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. It was also awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams prize of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1919. It is a study of the political and 
economic conditions, the personages and influences of the period of 
Anne. The author first sets forth the social and industrial situation 
in England at the beginning of the eighteenth century — England's 
relations with the continental powers, the political ideas of the time, 
the early marks of cleavage between Whig and Tory, the shifting of 
leaders from one party to another, the influence of the commercial 
classes, the relation of the Church to theories of divine right and political 
control. 

He then deals in seven or eight compact and well balanced chapters 
with the influence of the Churchills over Anne and gives a brief charac- 
terization of the leading men or political notables of the era — Marl- 
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borough, Godolphin, Harley, St. John, Sir Edward Seymour, Lord 
Somers and others. No period in British history presents another such 
"picture of corruption, venality, unconstitutional influences, court 
intrigues, unbounded ambition, court favorites." These features of 
the period are vividly depicted. 

The personal influence of the Queen as the last of the Stuarts, her 
policies and her relations to the Parliament and to parties, the conduct 
of elections, the game of the politicians, the struggle on conformity and 
the protestant succession, the struggle with Louis XIV, the part the 
Queen played as a peacemaker in the conflicts between the Lords and 
the Commons, her insistence upon ministers who would do her bidding, 
all these are brought into interesting and clear review. 

A chapter is given to the election of 1705, and another to the political 
influence of the Marlboroughs and Godolphin. The essay also traces 
the steps in the Anglo-Scottish Union, and for this praise is given chiefly 
to the Queen. 

Professor Morgan shows the result of painstaking and studious re- 
search into the sources, the correspondence, letters, and documents of 
the time. The essay is a very instructive, if not exhaustive study of a 
notable period in English history — a period of transition from personal 
to responsible ministerial government. The essay shows that it was 
not so much at the "Glorious Revolution of 1688" as at the Hanoverian 
succession following Anne that ministerial government took the place 
of the royal prerogative in controlling the policy of the state. Anne 
governed largely by her friends, as George III did. She sought a non- 
party government and expected her will to control the votes and policies 
of her ministers. Harley is shown to be the first of the modern leaders 
of organized and disciplined parties, commanding the support of the 
Queen on the one hand and the majority Of the Commons on the other, 
at the same time keeping in touch with the currents of public opinion, 
through men like Defoe. 

There is a valuable chapter at the close of the volume summing up 
the significance of Anne's reign, in which the reader is reminded that 
under the last of the Stuarts occurred the greatest of English foreign 
wars up to that time, the union with Scotland, the famous victories of 
Marlborough, the establishment of the succession, the decline of the 
power of the Crown over Parliament, and the development of party 
organization. One by one the favorites who sought to control Anne 
and her policies were cast aside; all who offended her had cause for 
rerjentance. The Duchess of Marlborough, after all, was not so much 
the power behind the throne as she has been supposed to be. 
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Professor Morgan's volume is that of a painstaking investigator. He 
has produced a scholarly and very readable volume which enlightens 
the reader upon the period of which it treats. The English style is 
clear and forcible. The author's citations to his authorities and his 
bibliography are evidence of the industry and extent of his research. 
The essay will receive, in addition to the award of a notable prize, the 
recognition of historical scholars in England and America. 

James A. Woodburn. 

Indiana University. 

A History of the Chartist Movement. By Julius West. With 
an introductory Memoir by J. C. Sq'uiee. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xii, 316.) 

Julius West died in 1918, and his book was published in 1920. There 
is plenty of internal evidence that it was written some time before his 
death, and that he was unconscious, while he was writing, that there 
were three Americans busy on aspects of the same movement. He 
makes no allusion to The Chartist Movement by Frank F. Rosenblatt, 
The Decline of the Chartist Movement by Preston Slosson, or Chartism 
and the Churches by Harold Underwood Faulkner. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that five young men — three in the United States and two in 
England — should have been engaged at the same time in digging up 
the history of a movement that had been largely neglected by English 
speaking historians. Both the Englishmen are dead, for Mr. Hovell 
did not long survive Mr. West; but the service rendered by them sur- 
vives, and the work of Julius West especially has resulted in weaving 
the Chartist movement into the political and social life of Great Britain 
and making it an integral part of the developments both of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is a curious fact that Chartism has been considered as a movement 
apart from the rest of English life — a movement with a definite begin- 
ning and a definite ending. Mr. West, young as he was, realized that 
history does not supply us with definite eras, and that there are no 
beginnings or endings to its fabric. The history that he gives is concise, 
clearly arranged and characterized by a careful attention to chrono- 
logical order as well as to the influence of the individual leaders of the 
movement. Mr. West evidently- spared no pains in searching out old 
newspaper files, and he made ample use of the great storehouse of 
material accumulated by Francis Place. He familiarized himself not 



